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GRANDMA’S BROTHER. 

Grace and Annie Lester were sisters,and 
there was not two years’ difference in their 
ages. Their parents lived in the suburbs 
of a large city. They were bright, health- 
ul, merry-hearted children, full of frolic 
and mischief, and they made more light 
and happiness in their home than a flock 
of singing birds could have done. 

Grandma Platt—Mrs. Lester’s mother 
—was a great favorite with the children. 


She lived in a large, grayish-brown, old 


farm-house in the country, which remem- 
bered, in its silence, the bullets of the 
Revolution ; and the children were never 
quite so happy as during the summer 
visits they made at grandma's. 

The long swells of meadow land, sprin- 
kled with clover and daisies, stretched 
away from the front of the house, and at 
the back stood the orchard, with its great 
swing, and the gold and red apples blink- 
ing through the thick frilling of the gnarl- 
ed old branches. Then what manifold 
sights and sounds were round that old 
farm-house—there were the speckled 
chickens to be fed; these was the calf, 
with its large shy eyes and snowy breast ; 
there was the horse, that knew the turn- 
pilee corner as well as his driver ; and far 
off on the bills were the lambs, sprinkling 
the grass like white gravestones. It was 
no wonder that the little girls, Grace and 
Annie Lester, carried a great, precious 
storehouse of memories locked away up in 
their hearts, every time the old, yellow 
stage carried them away from the front 
door of grandmother Platt’s. 

But in the summer that made Grace’s 
thirteenth, the girlswere permitted to make 
along visit at their grandmother's, during 
which, the following incident occurred. 

“ O, grandma, grandma, what is this?’ 
The sisters cried out the question simul- 
taneously, es Annie held up the small mo- 
rocco case, which she had just found in 
the old bureau drawer in the sitting-room, 
which the old lady had given them leave 
tc examine that afternoon. Grace’s brown 
head, and Annie’s flaxen one had been 
bowed over this drawer in wonder and cu- 
riosity for the last half hour,for it contained 
a record of the fashions of more than forty 
years ago. It would have done you good to 
see them trying on the long square capes, 
and deep embroidered lace collars, amid 
loud exclamations and intermittent leaps of 
laughter ; or strutting about the room in 
muslin caps, whose wide, white borders, 
fairly covered their eyes. 

Grandma Platt sat in her rocking-chair 
in one corner of the room, knitting a blue 
stocking, and listening with her own kind 
and indulgent smile, to the sweet merri- 
ment of her granddaughters. 

A pleasant picture was the old woman 
to look upon that summer afternoon, in 
her deep-bowed silver -spectacles, her 
white, loose gown, and black silk apron, 
with the bands of shining gray hair 
parted smo:thly from her forehead, and 
rolled under her snowy cap. 

She looked through her spectacles, as 
the girls asked the eager question. ‘0, 
that’s Dan, my brother Daniel,” and a 
tone of sad remembrance wavered through 
the voice of grandmother Platt. 

* O, let us see it, do now, grandmoth- 
er,” cried Annie, and she ran up to the 
old lady, and placed the case in her lap. 
The latter touched the small clasps, and 
the cover flew back, while the girls pressed 
up close to her, and gazed over her shoul- 


der. There it lay on the white satin lin- 
ing, grown yellow with age, that large 


gold locket, containing a 
miniature of a young 
man, in the blue coat 
and red neckerchief of 
half a century ago. 

He had a fine, manly 
face, with deep blue eyes 
and a pleasant mouth, 
which you felt at once 
could drop into a sweet 
smile, though the lips 
tying firmly closed to- 
gether indicated a good 
ideal of resolution of 
{character. The short, 
thick hair was combed 
directly over the fore- 
head, in the fashion of 
those days, thus obscur- 
ing, to a great degree, 
the brow that you fancied 
fulfilled the promise of 
the eyes and mouth.— 
“O, grandma, what a 
pleasant face! do tell us 
something about him,’’ 
said Grace, sliding her small hand into! 
her grandmother’s. 

‘‘He was my only brother; and it’s 
forty-seven years since I looked on his 
dear face for the last time. Poor, poor 
Dan!’ said the old woman, gazing mourn- 
fully on the picture, and then wiping her 
eyes with the corner of her apron. 

“It don’t seem but yesterday”—she 
went on talking more to herself than the 
girls—* since I saw his bright, handsome 
face in the old barn door yonder, a callin’ 
to me to run over and see him thrash the 
wheat, or pokin’ out gist like a picter set 
in a green frame, from the boughs o’ the 
old cherry-tree, when every one hung 
thick with the red fruit, as a winter night 
with stars. 

“*O, but those were good old days, and 
a braver, smarter, handsomer boy couldn’t 
be found in the whole country side than 
my brother, Daniel Platt.” 

The girls had no need now to urge their 
grandmother to go on, for the old memo- 
ries rose out of the country of her youth, 
and passed, in fresh living beauty, through 
the open rooms of her soul. 

‘* He was such a free-hearted, generous 
fellow, al’ays full of life and spirits, and 
he’d scare away a flock o’ gloomy feelin’s 
as a west wind and a risin sun will a heap 
o’ night clouds. 

“ There was nobody that could come 
up to him for cuttin’ hay, or drivin’ a 
skittish horse, or shakin’ trees, or pickin’ 
up nuts—O, Dan, Dan, how many good 
times we’ve had together up in the old 
woodland, or down in the orchard!” and 
here the old lady quite broke down; she 
put her hands over her eyes, and the tears 
streamed through her fingers—tears for 
him who had been “ dust of the grave” so 
many, many years. 

The girls had dropped down at the old 
lady’s feet, and their young faces were 
full of sympathetic sorrow; and the sun- 
shine of that still June afternoon came 
through the window and dropped its 
golden mist through their hair, and the 
wind stirred the branches of the maple- 
tree, and the shadows went sorrowfully 
to and fro over the.bowed head of grand- 
mother Platt. 

At last the old woman removed her 
hands, and resumed: ‘No wonder we 





HIRROGLYPHICAL WRITING—EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 


went to the war.” 
“ But what news, grandma ?” 


arter it.” : 
tears leaped out of Grace’s blue eyes. 


you before he went?” 


last night. 


There was deacon Myers and his wife, and 
daughter Jane, had dropped in, and one 


chances o’ Great Britain’s beatin’ us. I 
knew that Dan had decided, a few days 
afore, to join the company that was bein’ 


to sleep about it; but I was a wild, 
harum-scarum thing at that time, and 
trouble al’ays rolled off my spirits like a 
mist afore a May sunrise. 

“Our company had all dropped in 
kinder unexpected, and mother was in a 
real flurry cos she hadn’t much o’ any 
thing to offer ’em. 

«I remember I'd just brought into the 
front room a plate o’ doughnuts and a 
pitcher o’ new cider, and father was a 
crackin’ butternute on a great flat iron, 
in one corner. ‘ Now, Rachel,’ whisper- 
ed mother, ‘ it’s as light as day outside ; 
you jest take the clothes-pin basket and 
see if you can’t hunt up a couple o’ dozen 
or so of sheepnoses in the orchard.— 
They’ll make things go off a little more 
scruptious; and I never was quite so 
caught in my life; but them shirts o’ 
Dan’s has kept me from bakin’ all the 
week.’ 

** So I got the basket and started out ; 
but J’d just got on the back porch, when 
Dan’s voice called out, ‘ Halloa, Rachel, 
and he came round the corner o’ the 
house. 

“*T remember just as well that night as 
though it was yesterday. The frost lay 
like beaten silver on the grass, and the 
moonlight as clear as day in every crevice 
and corner, and the stars covered the sky 








were all so fond and proud of him. Moth- 
er never lifted up her eyes after that day.”| 
“ After what day, grandma ?” 
“ The day the news came, children.— 


all over like our great south medder, 
when it’s sprinkled with daisies every 
spring. 


“** Why, Dan, I thought you was down 


town with your company,’ sez I. 


You see be was only twenty-two when hejpart o’ my speech. 


“O, grandma !” ‘and here the round 
“Did he have that picture taken for 
* Yes, but I didn’t see it till arter he 
was gone, and the old pang still comes 
across my heart when I remember that 
“ You see, children, it was late in the 


fall, and we had company that evening.— 


or two other neighbors, to talk over the 


raised in the village, and I’d cried myself 


*¢* Well, I have been, 
Rachel ; but see here, I 
want to talk with youa 
spell.’ 

“*T can’t stop now, 
for we’ve got a host of 
company inside, and 
mother’s sent me down 
to the orchard arter some 
apples.’ 

“Never mind the 
apples now, Rachel. I 
want you to give mea 
lock of your hair, jest 
that little curl that’s 
al’ays dancin’ over your 
ear.’ 

‘© ]’]l see about it to- 
morrow, Dan. Go into 
the house now, and see 


the apples in a hurry.’ 
«QO, you don’t know 
what may happen to- 
morrow,’ he said soberly, 
without heedin’ the last 
* You see here, Dan,’ 
sez I, ‘ain’t you too bad to keep me waitin’ 
with all the folks in the parlor? It’s just 


“ That he was shot on the field of bat-|one o’ your notions, and I can’t go away 
tle, right in the side, and he never spoke 


up stairs to hunt my scissors.’ 

*** Well, Rachel, if you don’t give me 
that curl now, I dare say you'll be sorry 
for it afore long.’ 

** Somehow it kinder irritated me to 
have him say this—maybe "twas cos I felt 
bad to think of his goin’, and maybe I 
thought he used the words as a little 
threat ; any how I answered with a toss 
of my head,‘ O now, Daniel Platt, don’t 
you want to scare me! You shall have 
the curl to-morrow, so I can’t stand par- 
leyin’ here any longer,’ and I moved off. 
** He followed me a few steps, and sud- 
denly caught hold of me, and drew me up 
close to him: ‘ Kiss me, Rachel, and say 
you love me, just this once,’ he said. 

** This took me quite by surprise, for it 
wasn’t much like Dan to do so; and I 
put my arms round his neck and kissed 
his cheeks, and said, ‘ Yes, Dan, you dear, 
good-for-nothing old fellow, I do love you 
better than any thing in the world.’ ” 
Here grandmother Platt fairly broke 
down again, and cried stilly a long time. 
“TI remember that he strained me to 
his heart two or three times, and said, 
* God bless and take care of you al’ays, 
dear little sister Rachel!’ then all of a 
sudden he turned short off, and walked 
away. 

“I was in a kind of ’maze while I pick- 
ed up the apples in the orchard, thinkin’ 
o’ Dan’s strange conduct; but I s’posed 
it was cos he was goin’ off so soon made 
him kinder tender towards us all; and 
when I got back to the house, mother 
fretted a little cos I had been so slow; 
and then with waitin’ on and joking 
among the company forgot all about it. 

* But the next day somebody brought 
us a letter,-and we found then that Dan 
and the rest had gone off the night afore 
to join the regiment. 

** He axed all our forgiveness, but he 
said it was more’n he could bear to say 
good-by to us all, so he’d just got his 
trunk privately conveyed off, and gone 
without saying a word! only he had his 
picter taken, and left it in a red morocco 
case on his table to comfort me.” 

**O, do go on, grandma.” 

** It was the last I ever saw of Daniel, 
Annie. In less than three months he was 
where the moans of his heart-broken 





the folks, for I must get} 


a long remorse I laid up for myself that 
night !” 

“‘Because you didn’t give him the 
curl ?” 

“Yes, Grace, it never looked pretty to 
me agin, and I cut it off, for the sight was 
more than I could bear; and then I’ve 
had to carry all through life the thought 
that I refused Dan’s wish the last night I 
ever saw him—I that would have died for 
him.” 

‘* But you didn’t know then, you didn’t 
mean to do wrong, grandma,” said the 
sympathetic Grace, trying to console the 
old woman. 

‘“* That’s very true, child; butit’s been 
a lesson to me all my days, and I hope 
you'll take it too.” 

‘* What is it, grandma?” 

“* Never in the world put off doin’ good 
when the chance comes, for another time, 
cos you don’t know what may happen.” 

““We will remember it,” answered 
Grace and Annie, with hushed voices and 
solemn faces. 

‘* They are all gone, father aud mother 
and Daniel,’”” murmured the old woman, 
“and I am all that is left behind. But, 
blessed be God! I know they are all in 
the home that is being made ready for 
me too; that they wait for me among 
those golden vineyards, and by those 
sweet flowing fountains, and that I shall 
know them, and that we shall dwell to- 
gether in our mansion not made with 
hands—not made with hands.” 

Grandmother Platt murmured over the 
sweet promise while her dim eyes glanced 
upward, and the light of a faith, true and 
steadfast, shone through her tears, and 
seemed to the children’s gaze fairly to 
transmute them to diamonds.—Ladies’ 
Repository. 


HIEBROGLYPHICAL WRITING, 
EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 

Boys are apt to think that the art of 
printing is as old as Adam. Of course 
we mean little boys, because all the older 
ones are perfectly aware that it is only 
about four hundred years ago that the use 
of movable types was discovered. At the 
beginning of the fifteenth century books 
had to be written with a pen just as our 
letters or other manuscripts are at the 
present day. Some of those written books 
were no doubt very beautifully executed, 
the capital letters at the beginning of 
chapters were often tastefully ornamented . 
with all sorts of flourishes, and were fre- 
quently illuminated with azure and gold. 
There was a time in the history of our 
race when neither writing nor printing 
existed ; when there was no vestige of an 
alphabetical létter, nor any marks or signs 
that conveyed the idea of sounds in the 
way that the letters W-a-s-h-i-n-g-t-o-n 
do when formed into syllables. In those 
remote times, say four or five thousand 
years ago, if one wished to record some- 
thing about a General, he would have to 
draw the figure of a man in a chariot at 
the head of his army, or in front ofa 
number of other men in battle array; but 
the scribe or historian had no means then 
of spelling the words out as we do now. 
If, tor example, in those ancient times, 
they wished to record on the tomb of 
some great personage, that he had been 
slain by a lion, they would have to de- 
pict a man stretched on the ground with 
a lion standing over him, tearing his 
vitals ; or ifsuch a one had been killed 
with an arrow, they would represent him 
lying back in his chariot with an arrow 








mother couldn’t reach him ; but, O, what 


piercing his heart. This was called the 
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pictorial method of writing or recording 
events. In process of time another plan 
was devised, which came somewhat nearer 
to our p t mode; instead of going to 
the trouble of drawing a complete figure 
of a man, lion, é&c., they merely produced 
certain strokes or lines which bore some 
slight resemblance to those objects, the 
intention of which being known, conveyed 
the idea equally well. This was the be- 
ginning of the hieroglyphical method, and 
preceded the more modern one of em- 
ploying alphabetical letters as elements 
of sound, whereby the names of the ob- 
jects are conveyed to the mind, as when 
we write m-a-n, man, or l-i-o-n, lion. 

The art of printing by hieroglyphics 
underwent a gradual improvement until 
some rude attempts to supply the place 
of a sound-conveying alphabet was finally 
introduced. To read or explain inscrip- 
tions written in this way had long been a 
puzzle to learned men ; but the accidental 
discovery of a slab or stone at Rosetta in 
Egypt, the inscription on which was ac- 
companied by a translation in Greek, at 
once unravelled the mystery, and enabled 
scholars to fathom the meaning of those 
hieroglyphical records. 

Would the young reader like to know 
what particular good has been derived 
from this singular discovery? I will tell 
him. The inscriptions prove the truth of 
Scripture history, which in many particu- 
lars was disbelieved by faithless and in- 
fidel men, until this further evidence com- 
pletely set aside their bold objection.— 

_ They furnish strong proof of the genuine- 
ness and antiquity of the writings of 
Moses. Egyptian names found in no 
other ancient writings but those of that 
man of God are met with among those 
antique records, such as On, and Rameses, 
and Potipherah, and Asenath. 





Richard : it was the sign Zaurus; those 
stars were the Pleiades.’ 

‘Then there was a very fine star 
towards the east on my left hand about 
mid way up the sky.’ 

* Yes, yes; that was Arcturus, north of 
which, and right over your head, was the 
Great Bear or Dipper, as we call it here: 
or as it is also termed the Plough. If you 
examine a celestial globe, Richard, you 
will find this Great Bear drawn with an 
immense tail, so as to match the four or 
five stars which belong to the constella- 
tion. But as bears have no tails, there is 
more of astronomy than natural history 
conveyed by the figure.’ 

‘Is not the polar star in that neighbor- 
hood, John?’ 

‘ The north Pole Star is a few degrees 





north of the Great Bear. Itisa star of 
the second magnitude, almost but not'| 
quite over the north pole of the earth, 
and, in this latitude, between forty and 
fifty degrees above the horizon. That 
star, Richard, never sets; neither do the 
stars belonging to the dipper, or Great 
Bear.’ 

‘I think, John, I noticed the names of 
some of these stars in the book of Joba 
few days ago.’ 

‘ Yes, Richard, in the 38th chapter and 
81st and 32d verses we find these words : 
—‘ Canst thou bind the sweet influences 


Orion? 


Arcturus with his suns ?” ’” 





THE STORMY PETREL. 
A thousand miles from land are we, 
Tossing about on the roaring sea ; 
From billow to bounding billow cast, 
Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast : 
The sails are scattered about like weeds, 
The strong masts shake like quivering reeds, 








The picture we have given in this 
week’s number represents an Egyptian 


Obelisk upon which appears a copy of a| 


portion of those strange hieroglyphics. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 
THE STARS. 

* About nine o'clock last evening, John, 
I was out of doors looking at the stars.— 
I stood with my face turned toward the 
south. There was a beautiful bluish 
looking star in the west just above the 
horizon. It was the largest I could see 
except one a good way to the north of it, 
which gave a steadier light and was as 
large as any three or four other stars put 
together. The one I saw in the west or 
south-west, perhaps, twinkled beautifully. 
I wonder what star that was?” 

* That star was Sirius, or the Dog Star, 
as it is called, Richard ; it belongs to the 
constellation of the Great Dog. Itisa 
splendid object, and at this season of the 
year is near the western horizon at that 
hour, and sets about ten o’clock. In the 
autumn it rises in the east just after the 
gun goes down. The light of that star 
takes at least three years to reach our 
globe ; so that it must be at least twenty 
billions of miles distant. It is many times 
larger than our sun. As it continues to 
set a little earlier every night, it will soon 
be lost in the evening, and yon will have 
to bid it adieu until next autumn.’ 

* And what was that other, still larger, 
John, more towards the north than Sirius, 
and much farther above the horizon ?” 

* That was not a star, Richard, but the 
planet Saturn, about whose moons and 
wonderful rings I have already told you. 
It does not twinkle like the stars. It 
crosses the meridian now about 6 1-2 
o’clock P. M.’ 

*I noticed also a fine group of large 
stars between Sirius and that planet ; 
what stars were those, John ?’ 

* Those must have been the principal 
stars forming the constellation Orion, 
Richard, one of the most remarkable con- 
stellations in the whole heavens.’ 

*Farther north still, John, I saw a 
group of small stars. They were all in a 
cluster. I think I counted six; but 
sometimes | fancied I saw seven.’ ‘ 

* Ah, I know the name of that group. 


The mighty cables, and iron chains, 

| The hull, which all earthly strength disdains,— 
| 'They strain and they crack,and hearts like stone 
| Their natural, hard, proud strength disown. 


Up and down! up and down! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown, 
And amidst the flashing and feathery foam 

The stormy petrel finds a home— 

A home, if such a place may be, 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea— 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm her young, and teach them to spring 
At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing! 


O’er the deep! o’er the deep! 

Where the whale, and the shark, and swordfish 
sleep, 

Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 

| The petrel telleth her tale—in vain ; 

| For the mariner curseth the warning bird 

| Who bringeth him news of the storm unheard! 

| Ah! thus does the prophet, of good or ill, 

| Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still : 

| Yet he never falters ;—so, Petrel, spring 

| Once more v’er the waves on thy stormy wing! 








THE BOILED EGGS. 

Here is a good story, which illustrates 
the weight of the atmosphere upon the 
earth, and its effects. 
| Some years ago, a party of young ladies 
jand gentlemen determined to ascend a 
| very lofty mountain, and to spend at least 
|an hour or two upon the summit. With 
|the intention of making their expedition 
| quite agreeable, they provided themselves 
|with what was necessary for protection 
| against the cold which is found to prevail 
In doing this, they 





|at great elevations. 
regarded both food and extra clothing ; 
| for you will not forget that it is food 
which supplies the blood with carbon and 
|hydrogen, and that these, combining in 
|the lungs to form carbonic acid and water, 
|give out the heat which is necessary to 
|the healthy existence of the body. The 
| party took with them, likewise, cooking 
|apparatus, and fuel for their camp fire.— 
They started in the evening, and put up 
at a little inn, a short distance up the 
| mountain side, where they rested for the 
night. With gay and merry hearts, our 
heroes and heroines were up at dawn, and 
a little after noon had attained the summit 
of the mountain. Though it was summer 
|in the valleys below, crisp and unmelting 
[snow lay deep on the dazzling ground, 
where they pitched their tent, and began 
to make preparations for their dinners.— 
Their appetites were impatient, and the 
time spent in lighting the fire seemed very 
long; but, after many disappointments 
and delays, it was at last announced that 
there was a good blaze, and that the water 
was boiling. In the pot were hastily 
placed the eggs upon which our young 
friends had depended for a meal, and the 
eldest of the group stood with his watch 
in his hand, to announce when the three 
minutes and a half—the usual time for 
egg boiling—had expired. The ebullition 
of the water was violent, and the bubbles 











)tea was weak and tasteless, and ‘ almost 





of the Pleiades, or loose the band of | plained, however, when it was shown that 
Canst thou bring forth Mazza-|water boils at a lower degree of heat 
roth in his season? or canst thou guide when the pressure of the atmosphere upon 


| 


|er we ascend from the surface of the earth, 


of steam came gurgling-to the surface of 
the pot, in a manner w left no doubt 
upon the minds of the anxious bystanders, 
that the eggs would be thoroughly pre- 
eg for the palate at the appvuinted pe- 
riod. 

‘Now then,’ said the watch-keeper, 
‘the time is up.’ 

Instantly hulf-a-dozen spoons were 
thrust into the pot, and as many eggs 
withdrawn, placed in cups, and broken 
into. 

* How is this ?’ said one, ‘mine is not 
boiled at all.’ 

‘Mine is not warmed through,’ said 
another. 

* Your watch must be wrong,’ exclaimed 
another. 

* Did the water boil ?’ shouted a fourth. 

Another fire had been also kindled, and 
a kettle boiled thereon had supplied water 
for the teapot. Returning the eggs to the 
pot to be reboiled under careful watching, 
many of the party turned towards the tea- 
maker. 

Surely,they were discontested and cap- 
tious ; for they all complained that the 


cold.’ 

* Put more tea in the pot,’ said one of; 
the ladies. 

* And let it stand at least five minutes,’ 
suggested another. 

It was in vain; the eggs could not be 
boiled to their satisfaction, and the tea was 
little better than warm milk and water.— 
The party descended the mountain, and, 
on their arrival at their homes on the fol- 
lowing day, related the strange fact that 
they had observed. The mystery was ex- 


its surface is lessened ; and that the high- 


the less depth of air there is to press upon 
us. If you place a slip of card upon the 
table, and pile upon it, in a column, four- 
teen penny-pieces, the card will be 
pressed against the surface on which it 
rests with a force equal to the weight of 
the coins, or nearly fourteen ounces.— 
But, if the card be placed above the fourth 
coin, it is then only pressed down by ten 
coins, and soon. If you would make a 
tube of an inch square, of such a length 
that it could reach from the surface of the 
earth to the top of the air, which encir- 
cles our globe, and if you could weigh the | 
whole of the air it contained, you would | 
find it equal to about fourteen and three- 
quarter pounds. Supposing, however, 
we cut off the lowest mile of the tube, and 
weighed the air in the remaining portion 
above, it is plain we should have much | 
less weight. Just in the same manner 
(as the particles Of the atmosphere are 
drawn downwards, in straight lines, 
towards the earth,) if we ascend a lofty 
eminence, there will be a less depth of 
air above, and consequently a diminished 
pressure. Supposing that, by any means, 
we could place a piston, or plug, a few 
inches from the bottom of the tube, to 
which I have alluded, and could remove 
the air from beneath the plug, a pressure 
of nearly fifteen pounds would be found 
to be acting upon the piston, and driving 
it downwards. If, however, this plug was 
fitted in the tube a mile or two from the 
surface of the earth, and the air from be- 
neath it was withdrawn, though there 
would be still a great weight of air forcing 
it downwards, yet it would be much less 
than that which was exerted near the 
surface of the earth. 

From this you will learn what I mean 
when I say, that at the top of a mountain 
the air presses less heavily upon the sur- 
face of the water. Under the air-pump, 
when nearly all pressure is removed, wa- 
ter will boil when it is ready to freeze. 

At first sight it appears to be an excep- 
tion to a general law, that water should 
boil and yet not be hot; but upon inves- 
tigation, we should learn that the temper- 
ature at which fluids boil, is governed by 
the pressure upon their surfaces. Thusit 
is found, that if water were confined in a 
vessel sufficiently strong, it could be made 
red-hot, and yet show no signs of boiling. 





THE LITTLE CHIP-GATHERER. 

‘Will you please give me a drink of 
water ?’ said a little boy at the door of 
one of our citizens, on a warm day. 

It was midday, and the weather was 
exceedingly warm. The door opened 
near the dining room, and the dinner had 
just been placed upon the table. 

* Come in, my little fellow,’ said the 
gentleman of the house, while he waited. 

‘I thank you, sir, but I have some chips 
here, and wouldn’t like to leave them.’ 

‘ Bring them into the entry and come 
in. Have you dined? 

* No, sir,’ said he timidly ; ‘ norI didn’t 
have any breakfast. Mother is sick, and 
I have been tending her to-day. I have 
now just got some chips to make a fire 
with, and shall go home to make her some 


ee! Then you are a cook, too, 
eh?” 

* Yes, sir, 1 got some cold meat last 
night, and it will make her a good soup.’ 
‘Come, my boy, sit down first and eat 
a good dinner with us—you will feel bet- 
ter.’ 

The boy laid his slouched hat in a cor- 
ner, and, after some coaxing, seated him- 
self and ate heartily. He said but little, 
and rose to go. 

*I am very thankful, sir,’ said he, and 
a tear stood in the little fellow’s eye—‘I 
wish I could pay you,’ he stammered, 
‘but I am very poor, and havn’t got any 
thing.’ 

He brushed the drop from his cheek, 
and turned to take his hat. But a smile 
played on his lips as he glanced at the 
chips, and added, ‘ O—I forgot—I have 
got two baskets of good clean chips here, 
and if you take one of them I shall get 
another. You have been very kind to 
me, and they will be so handy, ma’am,’ 
said he, turning to the lady, ‘for you to 
kindle your fire with. Shall I leave 
them ?” 

‘No, my good boy; keep them, and 
take this too,’ said the gentleman, as he 
handed him some change. ‘ When you 
are in need of assistance come to me 
again.’ 

The poor little fellow seemed almost 
alarmed at this—but with many thanks 
he departed for the dwelling of his sick 
mother. 


* Beneath that r 


ed coat 
There throbs a fail 


beart.’ 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





SITTING AT JESUS’ FEET. 
One of the best books for children we 
have recently seen is Agnes Hopetoun’s 
Schools and Holidays, just published by 
Gould and Lincoln. It is a charming 
narrative of home and school life, and in- 
culcates in the story, without any appear- 
ance of moralizing, lessons of piety which 
can never be forgotten. We give asingle 
specimen. Agnes the subject of the sto- 


over a book of prints, when the following 
scene occurs. 


Suddenly Agnes stopped talking, and 
lingered a long time over one of the prints 
and when Miss More looked up to see 
why, she saw Agnes looked very serious 
and almost troubled. The old lady bent 
over the table to see what it was; it was 
a picture of Mary at Jesus feet. There 
she sat listening, looking up at Him, as 
if she could see nothing in the world but 
only her Lord’s face; and there stood 
Martha remonstrating about it, and com- 
plaining that her sister did not help her. 
It was so usual a subject, that Miss More 
was rather surprised to see how Agnes 
looked at it; she said, 

* My dear, you seem very much pleased 
with that ?” 

Agnes looked up quickly as ifshe meant 
to tell her difficulty, and then blushed and 
looked down again; so Lucy interposed 
for her. Lucy wanted Miss More to ex- 
plain to Agnes how it was. 

* When Agnes was a very little girl,’ 
said Lucy, ‘she wanted very much to be 
good for something. Mamma once said 
she would be good for nothing if she was 
careless ; and she has always-remembered 
it. Agnes thinks that to be good for 
something means to be clever at one thing 
in particular: and so she does not under- 
stand how Mary who was only listening, 
should have got the one thing needful— 
and I cannotexplain it; will you tell her, 
Miss More.’ 

* My dear, you might be clever at a great 
many things without being good for any- 
thing,’ said Miss More. 

‘Oh yes, I know; itis one thing we 
must be good for,’ cried Agnes, ‘ and you 
wanted me to be good for ane thing, Miss 
More ; but somehow they are different. 
I learn French grammar well enough; 
but I am good for nothing still. 

‘Yet the French grammar is good in 
its way,’ said Miss More smiling ; ‘ how- 
ever, it is different, as you say, Agnes.— 
I make you learn one thing in particular; 
but itis notthe one thing needful. I 
must try to tell you as well as I can what 
it is, though you have heard it often, and 
know it perhaps, as well as Ido. Why 
do you suppose Mary did sit there Agnes, 
at Jesus’ feet >’ 

‘I suppose because she wanted to hear 
what He said,’ said Agnes in a low voice. 

‘And thought the one thing in the 
world above all others, was to hear what 
He said,’ said Miss More, ‘and to know 
what was in His heart, as far as a sinful 
woman could, and so understand why He 
came to the world, and what a changed 
world that was in which Jesus had been. 
That was why Mary left the household 
work to listen at the feet of Jesus. I think 
when they were all by themselves again 

















soup. 


ry is in the room of her teacher, looking P 


work better, Agnes, for Jesus’ sake. I 
think when she had anything to do for 
anybod, her heart warmed to think that 
Jesus loved them. I think she never was 
really afraid of anything after that, be- 
cause Jesus was her own Friend; and 
did everything with a heart and good-will 
as if it were done to Jesus and not to men. 
One thing was needful—it was not to be 
able to do this thing or the other thing— 
it was to look up into Jesus’ face, and see 
Him and know Him, and be quite sure of 
Him; that is the only thing that puts a 
heart into life and all its works. I think 
this was what Mary did, my dear; do you 
understand ?” 

The one thing needful !—was that then 
what it meant? The tears came to Agnes’ 
eyes ; she did not say much, but I think 
at the bottom of her heart she began to 
understand. Before one can be good for 
something one must get a heart into one’s 
life and one’s work. After all, it ts one 
thing and not a great many things; and 
that one thing is to see Jesus, and know 
Him, and be quite sure of Him. Being 
half sure or half interested would not do. 
Agnes was right so far; the one thing 
must be done perfectly, as Mary did it— 
looking up with all her heart into Jesus’ 
face. 

Now Agnes had known all this before, 
and had been taught it a great many times 
in other words, but when it came thus, 
as one might say, in her own words, her 
heart was touched. Things became a 
great deal clearer to her afterwards. She 
had found out the one thing which was 
like, and yet was not like her own fancy. 
It made her happier and more satisfied in 
her own mind, and she never forgot it 
again. 





WHERE DID THE BIBLE COME FROM?P 


‘ Just after entering the school, a few 
Sabbaths since,’ writes Dr. West, ‘a lit- 
tle boy about six years old, came and 
asked me for the charity-box. I asked 
him what he wanted with it. 

*«] want to puta cent in it,” said he. 

*In order to examine his motives and 
his knowledge of divine things more par- 
ticularly, I asked him what good he sup- 
osed it would do to put his money into 
the charity box. 

***] want to send it to the heathen,” he 
replied. 

** Do you know,” said I, ‘* who the 
heathen are ?” 

‘« They are folks who haven't got any 
Bible, and live a great way off.” 

*« What is the Bible?” 

*** The word of God.” 

‘+ What use would it be to the heathen 
if they had it ?” 

* Tt would tell them how to love God 
and be good.” 

*«* Where did the Bible come from ?” 

‘+ From heaven.” 

*« Was it written in heaven?” 

**No; the prophets and good men 
wrote it.” 

‘Tf good men wrote it, how is it then 
the word of God, and how did it come 
from heaven ?” 

*« Why, the Holy Ghost told them how 
to write it.” 

*« Did they see the Holy Ghost and 
did he speak to them. 

*« No; but he made them think it!” 

* This was enough. I presented to him 
the charity-box ; he dropped in his money, 
a smile of joy glowed upon his counte- 
nance, and he returned to his seat, filled 
with the luxury of doing good.’ 





A BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 

A correspondent writes ;—I was show- 
ing my little daughter, Carrie, five years 
old, an engraving representing mothers 
pushing their children towards Jesus when 
he held one of their number in his arms. 

‘I wouldn’t be pushed to Jesus, mam- 
ma,’ she said with beautiful earnestness, 
as I said to her, 

*That’s the way I would do with you, 
Carrie if I had been there.’ 

* I wouldn’t want to be pushed; I’d go 
to him without pushing.’ 





ACTING LIES. 

* Jane, go intg the store-room closet and 
fetch me that large blue jar,’ said a moth- 
er to her little girl. Jane put down her 
books, (for she was going to school,) and 
went to the closet, where the first thing 
she saw was a basket of large red apples. 

* I should like one of these to carry to 
school,’ she thought; but she did not 
know whether her mother would think it 
best for her to have one; so instead of 
asking, she slipped the biggest she saw 
into her pocket, and covered her pocket 
over with her shawl, lest her mother 
should see it. This was an acted lie.— 
Jane then took the jar to her mother, and 
went to school with the apple, which prov- 
ed to be a hard winter apple, unfit to be 
eaten. 

By-and-by Jane’s class in history was 
called up to recite, and Jane was quite 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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the stove, rather out of the way of the 
teacher’s eye. Jane had her history in her 
hand with her pencil between the pages 
of the lesson; and every now and then, 
watching her chance, she peeped into the 
book, but when the teacher glanced that 
way she looked up as innocently as could 


School was dismissed a little earlier than 
usual,and Helen Brewster went home 
with her, to get a book which Jane prom- 
ised to lend her; but she did not want 
to let her mother know that school was 
done, lest her mother might want her to 
play with the baby, or to help her in some 
way. So she opened the door very softly 
and crept up stairs on tiptoe. A call came 
from the sitting- room ; 

‘Jane is that you ?’ 

It was her mother’s voice, but Jane 
made believe she did not hear. She crept 
down, and out again, and did not get back 
for some time. 

‘I thought I heard you come in some 
time ago,” said her mother ; I w sh it had 
been you, for I have needed ‘ou very 
much. Willie has been very sick.’ 

Jane said nothing. How she felt, you 
can perhaps imagine. 

We have followed Jane through a part 
of a day and.seen her just as she was, not 
as she seemed to be to her mother and 


till now been supposed to be. Aiding 
this mean and cruel attack upon their 
helpless companion, were half the fowls 
in the yard, and the miserable drake would 
certainly have been destroyed had not the 
girl flown with utmost speed to his ‘res- 
cue. , 
Oh! but didn’t she chase that wicked 
old hen, and scatter her assaulting regi- 
ment. They fled in all directions, pelted 
by anything draky’s defender could lay 
hold upon. 

The poor fellow was stretched all along 
upon the ground, panting piteously; and 
it was no doubt a long time before he 
fully recovered from his fright and his 


No, no, you don’t catch old birds with 
chaff.’ 

The boy began to shed tears. He 
could not help it. The old man, seeing 
this, said that he believed he would go, 
just to please his little friend, for he did 
not know when any one else had manifest- 
ed such anxiety for him. 

The next night he went for the old 
man again, and with some persuasion he 
got him to goa secondtime. That night 
the old man got an arrow in his heart.— 
The third night he had no trouble to get 
the infidel to go to the meeting. The 
fourth night he went of his own accord, 
That old infidel was awakened, convicted 
and converted. And he often now, in the 
prayer meetings, speaks of his experience, 
and says, ‘ What would have become of 
me, if ae not been for little Tommy’s | hurts. 
tears and entreaties.’ : : 

Thus the poor mission school boy has | th SE Se ee, 
begun to be a real missionary, and has | ousy, anger, and revenge, are not confined 
been enabled, by God’s grace assisting, to | to the hearts of human beings, and you 
win over the stout-hearted infidel to the | see, too, how mean and despicable they 
cause of Christ. If we will win souls to} make even hens and ducks appear. Never 


. . | 
Christ, we must do as he did, we must’ give way to a temper which is so hateful 
persuade them with many tears. | 


;even in birds and beasts. Pe a 


| KEEP OUT .OF BAD COMPANY. 
| ° . 
| One beautiful spring, a farmer, after 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





ed her on the play-ground and in the 
Sunday school? I think they did, and I 
hope they will not forget hereafter that 
God made fire for use and not for amuse- 
ment, for a servant and not a play-fellow. 
Let my readers learn the same lesson. 

I am glad that Julia was a good girl.— 
On the morning of the accident, which 
was Saturday, her first words on waking 
were, ‘ This is Sunday and I shall go to 
Sabbath school.” She had forgotten the 
day of the week, but her heart was wedded 
to her Sunday school. 
memory of little Julia, whose sweet spirit 
was borne to heaven on wings of flame ! 


Blessings on the! Ro 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored te 
produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa coneentrated extract of Para Sarsapsrilis, 
so compined with other substances of still greater alter- 
native power as to afford an effective antidote for the 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. It is believed 
that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints,and that one which will accom- 
lish their cure must prove of immense service to this 
arge class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex- 
prenant on many of the worst cases to be found of the 
following complaints :— 

Scrof and Scrofulous Complaints, Eruptions and 
Eruptive Diseases, Ulcers, agg Blotches, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphilitie A ffec- 
tions, Mercurial Diseases, perry Neurelgia or Tie Dou 
| loureux, Debility, ee ag an indigestfon, Erysipelae, 
; Bose or 8t. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole class of 
— ame from impurity of the blocd. 

This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when taken in the epring, t¢ expel the fou! hu 








mors which fester in the blood at that season of the year 
| By the timely expulson of them many rankling disorders 


| are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
HARRY’S PRAYER. | ae remedy, spare themecimes from the eodierante RY 
H | foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through whic! e 
Little Harry Cc had been folded | System will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
into his warm crib. | sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the bod 
‘ ’ . : . | byanalternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiate 
And now, Harry said his mother seri- | p| whenever you find “7 impurities varsting a b 
7 6 ’ . | the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it wien 
ously, say P > pd prayer, To her sur you find it’ is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; 
prise the child refused. slasnte it whenever it is foul, and yes fpelin 8 yg del 
, ou when. Even when no particular disorder is felt 
‘ Harry, she asked,‘ who has taken | oats enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
caae of you to-day.’ | the blood. ‘Keep the blood healthy, and all is well ; but 
‘ Mamma, I s’pose.’ 


{with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 

lasting health. Sooner or jater something mnust go 

‘Can mother keep her little boy alive ?” | wrong, and the great y of life i or 

*No, mamma; God does that.’ | Semapecies bee, ond Scserves mane, the Ba amy ne 

2 : of accom, ese ends. at @ wor as 1. 

‘And yet my boy will not thank him. | : seeives by preparations of it, partly be- 

When your father and mother are asleep, rug alone has not all the virtue that is claim- 
who will watch over you to-night?’ 


ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be monger haw extracts of it, contain but little 

i of the virtue of Sarsapari i > 
His blue Cys Sears full of thought, and | During late years the public have oak misled by large 











rilla, or any thing else. 





teacher ; and what do you think of her? 
there are many children like Jane, and 
perhaps they will see themselves in her. 
Jane, you see, was not a truthful child. 
‘But she did not tell any lie,’ some one 
will say. No, but she acted lies ; and you 
see in how many things she deceived in 
halfa day’s time. ‘Little things,’ per- 
haps you will say. But it is little things 
which show what we really are, and which 
make up the character. There is no hab- 
it more dangerous than that of deceiving 
in little things, because so easily fallen 
into. Let every child who reads this ex- 
amine her conduct and see if she is in 
danger of sliding into it, All deceit is 
displeasing to God he desires truth in the 
inward parts. 





NEVER GIVE UP. 
Wax strong in well-doing— 
Sloth drinks bit life’s dregs. 
*Tis industry prospers, 
’Tis idleness begs. 


The good of life gather, 
The evil eschew ; 

The pathway of wisdom 
And virtue pursue. 


With free hand and willing, 
A soul to endure, 

Man is noble and wealthy, 
Though outwardly poor. 


And though all must drink 
From adversity’s cup, 

Have courage and patience, 
And never give up. 


The way may be dreary, 
The road may be long, 
And hearts may grow weary 
Contending with wrong. 


Bat they who faint not, 
*Neath the burdens they bear, 
Find success in the crown 
Which endurance will wear. 


Then up and be doing, 
Life passes away ; 
Thy duty pursuing, 
As day follows day. 
Sweet is the elixir 
They drink from life’s cup, 
Who toil by the wayside, 
And never give up. 


— —+-——_ 


THE MISSION SCHOOL BOY. 


A speaker lately said in a public meet- 
ing, that he went from a Brooklyn mission 
He 
went with several other boys, and they 


school to a far off home in Missouri. 
were all placed in good Christian families. 
The gentleman speaking had visited them 
in their distant homes, a short time back. 


in Brooklyn, it was hard to part with him, 
for he was a good boy. He shed many 


away. 
his joy to find that he had become an 
earnest Christian. God had met him in 
mercy, and had given him a new heart, 
the salvation of others. 
old gray-headed infidel. He had lived 
Up with it. 


ligious things whatever. 


poor old infidel. 
asked him to go to meeting with him. 


and I do not wish to go.” 


no harm, and it may do you some good.’ 


Rot catch me to go there. 





For the Companion. 


working busily for several weeks, succeed- 
ed in planting one of his largest flelds of 


ask God to take care of me to-night, for 


tears gathered in them as he said, ‘I will | bottles, pretending to 


ve a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
ost of these have been frauds upon 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 


| rilla for one dollar. 


hatever. 


THE SPITEFUL HEN. corn. But the neighboring crows, not 
Dear CuitpreN :—Once there was a| having the fear of the law in their hearts, 
poor drake who was, in some unknown | and being anything but teetotallers, found 

f ._|their way to the farmer’s cornfield, and 
bts A: rendered 80 lame that he was oblig- departed frequently, corned. The farmer 
ed to sit all day and all night upon the| not being willing that the germs of a fu- 
ground. |ture crop should be destroyed by either 
He could not go to the brook for water, | fair or foul means, determined to drive 


{the bold marauders to their nests. Ac- 
nor was he able to hunt about the yard | cordingly, he loaded his trusty gun, with 


and meadows for food. He was a help- the intention of giving them upon their 
less, unfortunate fellow, and the folks up| next visit, a warm reception. 
at the house were very sorry for him. | Now the farmer had a parrot, as talka- 
The children used to go out when the| tive and mischievous as these birds usual- 
bri ale ¢ |ly are, and being very tame, it was allow- 
oun sot and ring poor draky up to some | -4 its freedom to come and go at pleasure. 
place where ne could pass the night in| stroHing around some time after the far- 
comfort and safety. They began to feed | mer’s declaration of war against birds in 
him out of doors, but they found that the | general and crows in particular, whom 
hens and the ducks got nearly all his food jshould it see buts aumber of bold black 
e | robbers, engaged industriously in the far- 
away from him, so they adopted a new | ior.like operation of rwising corn. ‘ Pret- 
plan. Twice a day the lame fellow was/ty Poll’ being alover of company, without 
taken into the kitchen and fed; and then} much caring whether good or bad, hopped 
an iron dish filled with water was a all obstructions and was soon engag- 
placed by his side so that he could drink \e@ with them, in what I'suppose was an 
3 = jinteresting conversation on the many ad- 
to his heart’s content. | vantages of a country over a city _life.— 
Their friendly talk might have been quite 
prolonged, had not a passing wind wafted 
it to the ears of the farmer, who was lei- 
surely smoking his calumet by the cozy 
fireside. 

Up started he, breaking in his hurry 
the ‘ pipe of peace,’—a bad omen for the 
crows—and with his gun he sallied forth. 
Reaching his cornfield at length, he saw 
ata glance, (though he didn’t see the 
parrot) the state of affairs. Levelling his 
gun, he fired, and with the report, was 
heard the death scream of three crows, and 
an agonizing shriek from poor Poll. 

As the farmer advanced to see what ex- 
ecution he had made, the unwounded 
crows arose in the air, loudly pleading 
their cause as they departed. On looking 
among the murdered crows, great was his 
surprise to see stretched upon the ground 
his mischievous parrot with feathers sadly 
ruffled, and a broken leg. 





In this way, through the kind care of 
friends, draky fared pretty well, as accord- 
ing to the adage which says, that the lame 
and the lazy are always provided for, he 
ought to have done; though I must say, 
that I think that itis but halftrue, for 
according to my experience the lazy are 
always certain to go to ruin. 

Bye and bye it happened that the.fowls 
were not fed at the usualtime. They all 
grew very hungry, for the weather had 
now become so cold that there was not 
much food hopping about, as there had 
been allsummer. Up about the back door 
they came, aclamorous crowd, calling like 
the hungry poor of this city, for ‘ food, 
food.” 


But there was a press of interesting 


it will be all dark and still—but to-mor- | ple. but often no curative properties w Hence 





: tter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
row Harry can take care of himself.’ the various extracte of Sarsaparilla which flood the mar- 
‘ ’ i H éy, ket, until the name itself is just espised, and has be- 
Harry, said his mother, bai could | come y with i “ itio ana cheat. Still we 
not take care of yourself for a moment, call this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply 
$ $ * | such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load o 
. Yes, mamma, In the daytime I could. obloqu which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
“If God saw fit to take your life, could | ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 
+49 | by the ordinary run of the diseases it is imtended to 
you prevent it! |cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
*No, mamma.’ | the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
4 - . ‘ cording to directions on the bottle. 
If he should think it best to take away | PREPARED BY 
your father, or your mother, or any thing 
you have, could you help it ?’ Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
J, a goon a LOWEL, MASS. 
2 : P 
et you will not pray to that kin sat von che oe 
Father in heaven who gives you your life 
your father, your mother, everything you | Oy°°s'§. x W.A. Brower, Thon’ Metcalf, M’S. Burt 
love or enjoy. No, you cannot take care | & Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 
of yourself.’ Price $1 per Eottlo ; Six Bottles for $5. 
“s 9 43—6m 
‘I can’t, mamma, I can’t. 
His eyes were full of tears, as closing 
them he folded his small hands and 
rayed. 
* Please God, take care of me to-night 
and to-morrow. Please take care of poor 
Harry for Jesus’ sake, for he can never, 


never take care of himself.’ 
A simple prayer, for Harry was but 





GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
By Mrs. OLieHant, Author of ‘- Margaret Maitland.” 
l6mo. cloth. 63 cen 

CHARMING story, full of fascination to all children 

and youth, and teaching the best lessons of virtue 
and piety. It willcarry sunny hours and nobler aims 
into mary family circles. 


three. A true prayer, for it came from PLANS PASRS TUS TOURS FUNTS | or Bik 

‘ ° ome ucation ani ntertainment. . PRouy 

the heart. Harry will never be more tru- Newcomss. With numerous illustrations. [6mo. cloth 
ly wise than when thus feeling his entire | 7 cents. 

This little volume furnishes an inexh store o1 





dependence upon God. instruction and amusement in the home circle. 


THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; or, 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charac- 


ae chial ae ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. THAYER. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. author of ‘The Poor Girl and True Woman.”— 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cente. 
s | « 4 ; 
Bronchial Troches. | Le ype ly with which we have 
Bronchial Troches. | “ There is ecarcely a page that will not rivet the at- 
Brown’s Troches tention and interest the mind of the young reader,”’— 


EN. Y. Evangelist. 
Brown’s Troches. ‘* We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 











our great cities knew the worth of this volume.’’—, Pres- 
Troches. byserian Banner. ahha 
Troches. THE POOR GIRL. AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 


of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon 

and others. A Book for Girls. By WittiaM M. 

TuHaveR, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchant 

Prince.”” 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the central 
figure of the book, but ill i of its hings are 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women. 

Parents will find the above ‘*Companion Books” ad- 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter. 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 

This series of works for youth is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every- 
daylife, in city and country, mingling important moral 


‘* Pre-eminently the first and best.’’ 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“IT recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
subduing Hoarseness.’’ 
V. DANIEL WISE, NEW YORK. 
«« I have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.” 
REV. H. W. WARREN, Bu8sTON. 
“ Great benefit in affections of the Bronchial Organs.” 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, BOSTON. 
** A simple and elegant combination for coughs, &c.”” 
DR. G. F. BIGELOW, BSTON. 
** Contain no opium or anything injurious.’’ 
DR. A. A. HAYES, CHEMIST, BOSTON. 
“ Very beneficial in clearing the throat when compelled 


‘* Great service in 
RE 





When Tommy left the mission school 


bitter tears at the thought of going so far 
But when he saw him, what was 


and instilled into it an earnest desire for 
There was living in the same town an 


Many years in the place, and had grown 
He was a man who never 
Went to church, and paid no heed to re- 


When this little boy, who was only 
twelve years old, became a Christian, he 
t very anxious for the salvation of this 
So he went to him and 


‘No, no,’ said the old man, ‘I have not 


business going on within doors, and no 
notice was taken of the noise outside.— 
When one old white rooster growing des- 
perate lifted his long legs to the threshold 
and marched into the kitchen, all he got 
for it was such a ‘‘ shewing,” that, bewil- 
dered and afraid, he couldn’t tell the door 
from the fireplace, and so jumped right into 
the red hot stove. My! Oh ! how he did 
hop and cry out, and flap his wings, and 
certainly he must have been glad when he 
found himself once more safe out of doors. 

But now some one suddenly thought of 
the drake, and went out to feed him; but 
first she fed a hen who had a brood of tiny 
chicks. 

When they had well eaten, draky was 
served ; but it was “‘ajob’ to keep off 
the numerons hens, ducks, and chickens. 
However it was accomplished, and draky 
was fed as long as he could eat ; then the 
girl left him and returned to the house, 
for this time he was fed out of doors. 

Scarcely had the girl’s foot touched the 
thresholdwhen such a noise as she heard. 


* You foolish bird,’ cried the farmer, 
‘this comes of keeping bad company.’ 

The parrot did not reply—probably be- 
cause it did not know exactly what to say 
but it looked very solemn, which answer- 
ed just as well. On carrying it to the 
house, the children seeing its wounded leg 
exclaimed, 

‘What did it, papa—what hurt our 
pretty Poll? 

* Bad company—bad company !’ answer- 
ed the parrot in a solemn voice. 

* Aye, that it was,’ said the farmer.— 
* Poll was with those wicked crows when 
I fired, and received a shot intended for 
them. Remember the parrot’s fate, chil- 
dren, and beware of bad company.’—Jit- 
tle Pilgrim. 





DON’T PLAY WITH THE FIRE. 

Fire is a good servant, but a hard mas- 
ter, and arude playmate. Let children 
sovk this, and beware how they play with 

re. 

A few months ago some children in 
Rahway, who did not think that fire is a 
hard master, gathered some shavings from 
» carpenter’s shop, and made a bonfire 
outside the door. 

Little Julia, the darling daughter of the 


to speak though rung from Cold.”’ 
REV. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, 8ST. LOUIS. 

“*T heartily unite in the above commendations.” 

REV, M. SCHUYLER, ST. LOUIS. 
no benefit, found relief from the Treches. 

REV. D. LELTS, FRANKFORT, ILL. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, 25 cents per Box. 
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CAPT. RUSSEL’S WATCHWORD. 
THIs DAY PUBLISHED, 


title. The scenes and incidents are drawn from life. 


and laid in old Eseex County, Mass. To 


per advertisement. It must be read to 


“A friend having tried many remedies for Asthma with | ~ rr — 


AX original and deeply interesting work with the above 


speak of this | d 
charming Juvensle in terms sufficiently extended to por- 
tray its merits, would far exceed the limits of a Dewspa- 


lessons with amusing, curious, and useful {information.— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND 
OF THE 
Higher Christian Life, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ie an extraordinary and STEADILY INCREASING SALE— 

the unanimous voice of the press, and a testimony of a 

“cloud of witnesses”’ whose spiritual life has been quick- 

, | ened by its perusal, be any criterion of its value, then 
joes 


THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE 
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“Watch word.” Let all lovers of g 


cure a copy of Capt. Russel. His counsels wi 
condition of life. 
Il}ustrated 12mo. Price 75 Cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 
9 CORKNHILL, BOSTON. 
M4 
Now READY 
PALISSY, 
THE HUGUENOT POTTER! 





in the fires of p ion reve 
us of what sort it is as prosperity cannot. 


born in the lap of poverty, his comprehensive mind 


its p has done an in- 
valuable service to the youth of our land, by inciting in 
their minds a laudible ambition to excel and a determin- 
ation to overcome difficulties by the wes power of the 
books—good in 

the best and most comprehensive sense of the term, pro- 
ill be found 

invaluable, and the ‘“* Watch-word” a talisman in any 


ISTORY isa marvellous preacher, and life experiences 
veal ch , and tell 


PALissy was one of the nobility of nature, and though 
» un- 


stand p ly in the foremost rank of chrtstianiz- 
ing influences in our midst. No Christian can read this 
work without receiving an essential impulse in the heay- 
enward direction. His views as a DISCIPLE will be broad- 
er and more expansive—his aims infinitely higher and 
more comprehensive, while his heart will a made 
tender, loving and child-like than before he sat down to 
its perusal. , 
Sent pre-paid to any part of the coun on receipt 

the price, $1,00. bs ne ty 


HENRY HOYT, 


litiw 9 CORNHILL. 


EDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE.—Volumes might be 

U written to show the benefits) esulting from the use of 
this Sovereign Remedy. It has been tested, and in every 
case brought to our notice, it has speedily and effectual- 
ly cured all kinds of cuts, wounds, burns, corns, &c.— 
Sold everywhere for 25 cents a box. M4 








BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


been inside of a church for twenty years, 


‘Oh! come with me,’ said the young 
disciple, “come with me. It will do you 


carpenter, was frightened when she saw 
the blaze, so she ran outof the shop: but 
in passing the fire, the flame caught her 
dress, and in a moment she was covered 
with a fiery shroud. Twelve hours later 


Quickly turning she saw the hen who had 
the chickens, dragging poor draky by the 
feathers of his head,and flapping her wings 
about his eyes with all her might. She 


wavering persistence in the cause of right, and nIGH 
mora) courage in an age when to profess Christianity was 
to the neck to the axe, have secured him a high 
lace in the annals of history. This work has to do with 
facts and facte alone, and is destined to a wide sale and 
still wider influence Beautifully executed illustrations 
enhance the value of almost any work —PaLtisy has 
eighteen exceedingly choice and finely executed ones, 


The Best Stock 
AND GREATEST VARIETY OF 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 


Ever offered in this market. 


*No, no,’ the infidel replied, *you do 
I know better. 
lam not going to begin now, after stay- 
ing away from church for twenty years.— 


was screaming at the same time more like 
a furious screech-owl than like a matron- 
ly and dignified hen, as she had always un- 





poor Julia was dead ! 
Don’t you suppose those children felt 
sorry for playing with the fire when they 









saw sweet Julia’s corpse, when they miss- 





giving the book a gem-like appearance. GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO. 
12mo. Price 75 cents. 
HENRY HOYT O4k.F “ 
’ 82 & 34 North Street, Boston, Mase! 
9 CORNHILL. 13-90 
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THE CONTRAST. 
The Carson family lived in a town, but their 
relatives, the Derby’s, lived in the country.— 


Each family had two daughters, of the ages of 


eleven and thirteen years. The Carsons were 
not very wealthy, and Mrs. C. thought it best 
for her to manage to get along without a ser- 
vant. Her daughters attended school, but as 
school only kept them from nine o’clock till 
two, she thought they ought to be of consider- 
able assistance to her, besides having time to 
study their lessons, and some play time into the 
bargain. She, therefore, arranged it that Al- 
mira, the eldest girl, should help her one week, 
and Susan should help her the next. There 
were the dishes to wash, the beds to make, and 
the table to set, and the good mother thought 
this but healthful exercise for her girls. But 
the young ladies were idle and unaccommodat- 
ing. They did not want “to work about 
house ;” they thought it was “ enough to gu to 
schoo! and study so many lessons,” and they 
rebelled all they dared, and did everything 
that they did at all, in such an uncomfortable 
and unfaithful way, that their mother was 
nearly driven wild with them. Then, one sis- 
ter was always teasing the other to do work 
out of her turn, and “ the other” was resolute 
not to do it; no, not even if “one” was not 
feeling well. 

“{ won't; it is not my turn,” was a sentence 
that was always ringing through the house 
when the girls were at home. And they de- 
layed their duties so that their mother nearly 
talked her throat sore trying to urge them on. 
What she should have done, namely oblige her 
naughty children to step lively, and stop their 
noisy tongues, she had not nerve nor resolution 
to do, and so in confusion and misery year af- 
ter year passed on, and the school days ended, 
and then Almira and Susan had nothing to do 
but to exert their wits and their combativeness 
io seeing how little they could do. 

They continued the contest, and managed to 
throw almost everything on their poor over- 
worked mother, until, bye and bye, her tired 
feet refused any longer to bear their burden, 
and the mother closed her eyes and went to 
her long needed rest. 

Meantime the Derby’s, who resided on a 


great farm, and kept one “help” in the house, bot 


lived in a widely different manner. The names 
of Mr. Derby’s daughters were Marion and 
Florence. ‘They were not a bit stronger than 
were the Carson girls, though they did live in 
the country, but they were worth just ten times 
as much. Before the sun arose their mother 
called them, and they sprang from rest to share 
with the “help” the morning’s work. They 
attended school twice a day, and had a mile, 
and a long one, to walk. As soon as they 
came home they changed their school dresses, 
and to work they went again, flying about 
right merrily as long as mother did. Then all 
the family sat down together for the eveming’s 
rest and study or reading. If one of these girls 
grew lazy, her mother was on her track at 
once, and Miss had to hop for it, yet Mrs. 
Derby was a good and pleasant mother, and 
her girls loved her more than tongue can tell. 
And thus their years passed on, and Marion 
and Florence became women. Their mother 
settled down into a bright and comfortable old 
lady—a very pretty old lady, her girls thought; 
and instead of finding her rest in the cold, dark 
grave, she took it in a snug elbow chair in the 
sitting-room. 

The girls married. They both obtained 
good husbands, for they had more sense than 
to catch at the first man that offered, regardless 
of his habits and moral character. 
them remained at home, and her husband be- 
came her father’s right hand man, and the son 
of bis love; but the other married a rich mer- 
chant, and moved into the city. She was out 
home very often, though, and never did she 
learn to turn up her nose at farming life, or at 
her country relatives. 


The poor Carson girls had a far different 


fate. One married a biped with whose dyed 
whiskers and excruciating airs she fell franti- 
cally in love—and the other never could get 
married at all. 

The husband of the first turned out a miser- 


able drunkard and swindler. He finally went 
te Washington, and she saw him no more. The 
two sisters live forlornly together now in the 
old, dreary-looking homestead. How they are 
supported no mortal can tell, for they appear 
to do nothing but dispute with each other from 


morning until night. 


My young readers, do you want me to pre- 
dict to you which of these fates yours will be 
like, when you are old? Tell me, then, which 
of these sisters are you most like now, and I 
will at once tell you your future fortune—if 


you don’t change. 


Avevusta Moone. 


“If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if 
Swe. work upon brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust ; but 


One of 


if we work upon our immortal minds—if we 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear 
of God and our fellow men, we are on 
those tablets something which will brighten to 
all eternity.”—Daniel Webster. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS, 





Beloit, Wis., April 8, 1859. 

Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please 
find one dollar to pay for your valuable paper, 
the Youth’s Companion, the present year. It 
has been a welcome visitor with us for two 
ears, and we have learned to prize it too high- 
i to discontinue it now. My brother, younger 
than myself, takes great pleasure in reading it, 
and not only do we hail its weekly visits, but 
our parents take great interest in it also. We 
wish success and prosperity to the ‘ Youth’s 
Companion.’ Yours respectfully, M. E.S. 


Griggsville, April 4, 1859. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Dear Sirs.—En- 
closed you will find one dollar for the Compan- 
ion this year. Since I have been reading it I 
think I have gained more useful information 
than I ever did from any other paper. 1 think 
it is becoming more interesting every week, 
and I always look forward with impatience for 
its arrival. Wishing you every success, I re- 

main your friend, G. H. M. 








VARIETY. 


THE FARMER’S MISTAKE. 

A somewhat rough old farmer was elected 
to represent his native town in the State Legis- 
lature. His vanity was wonderfully tickled by 
the honor thus conferred upon him, and he de- 
termined the world should know that smart 
| people “aint always born outside the woods, 
jany how.” He was a shrewd man, neverthe- 
| less, but his shrewdness was sometimes of the 
| shallow kind, that led him to avoid asking 
| questions lest people should think him ignorant. 
| When he reached the capitol of the State, al- 

though a stranger there, he determined not to 
inquire the way to the State House ; not he,the 
stuck up city folks would think him “ green.” 
So after wandering about fur some time his eye 
at last rested on what he supposed to be the 
building in question. He boldly walked into 
the door of the imposing edifice, and seeing a 
man at a desk busily engaged in writing, he 
accosted him thus : 
“ Fine morning, stranger.” 
“ Yes,” was the response. 
“Say, mister, Ihave a leetle business with 
you,” in a tone slightly riled at the laconic 
nse. 
“ Well, what is it?” said the clerk, laying 
| down his pen. 
“ Sir, ‘ts this. I suppose that I am entitled 
| to a seat in this ere building, an would like 
bi building, and | Id lik 
| for you to show me the way to where the rest 
| of them are.” 
“ What do you take this to be?” asked the 
clerk, a smile playing round his mouth. 

“The State House, to be sure.” 

“The State House? I fear you are slightly 
mistaken, my friend. This is the State Prison /” 

Old Steve, as he was called, gave one look 
in the face of the clerk to make sure that he 
was not joking, then hastened from the room 
to the street, and gave the first person he met 
a dime to show him the State House. 

That night he returned to beg the clerk not 
to tell of his mistake ; but it was too late. It 
| had spread far and wide; and to crown all he 
| was put on the committee on the State Prison, 
as "twas observed that he was well inted 





accident, however, it-was killed; and, in t h 
woene one of the servants threw it into t h 

rd. In the course of the day, one of t h 
Leesliy wiknadeol o-anest,officting sceme ii sen 
nection with the dead body. Its mate was 
pers Away it mourning its loss. It placed 
its bill below the head of its companion, raised 
it up, and again warbled its song of mourning. 
By and by it flew away, and returned with a 
gtain or two of wheat, which it dropped before 
its dead partner. Then it fluttered its wings, 





‘and endeavored to call the attention of 


dead bird to the food. Again it flew away, 
again it returned, and used the same effor:s as 
before. At last it took up a kernel of waeat. 
and dropped it into the dead bird. This was re 
peated several times. Then the poor bereaved 
one sang in the same plaintive strain as beicre. 
Bnt the scene was too affecting for the sdy 
who witnessed it. She could bear the sigh no 
longer, and turned away. 1 always loved the 
snow-bird; but I have loved him more than 
ever since I heard this story.— Challen’s Month- 
ly. ; 
For the Youth’s Companion. 
LIZzaig. 

Do you know my Lizzie, the dear little ehild, 

So lovely and loving, so merry and mild ; 

With the deep blue eyes and the dark brown hair, 

And cheek and brow ag the lily fair ; 

With a step so light and full of grace— 

On, you cannot but know her, in any place. 

Amid the gay rompers her clear laugh will ring 

As loud as the loudest, no bird on the wing 

Is swifter than she, in her frolic and fun— 

From the dawn of the daylight till daylight is done. 

Full of innocent merriment, mischievous glee,— 

You'll be sure to know Lizzie wherever she be. 


Hold her fast for a moment, just whisper a word, 

Of some mischief in planning—as soon as ’tis heard— 
See her roguish eyes sparkle, just hear her glad shout, 
When the mischief’s matured, and the secret is out,— 
And she s off, and contriving some other new game— 
Before you can kiss her, or ask her her name ; 

But call her again, at the close of the day, 

When her play are d, all wearied with play, 
Put your arm round about her, and holding her so, 
Tell her some story of want or of woe,— 

Tell her of children whose lives are unblest,— 

Who know little of tenderness, little of rest, 

And mark how the look of wondering surprise 

Dims the beautiful light in her bright yourg eyes. 


Then tell her again of the better Home, 
Where the wrongs of earth can never come, 
Where the baby brothers, who might not stay 
When the angels ca'led them to come away, 
Are learving the notes of the Heavenly song, 
And waiting for her to join their throng,— 
Then hear her plead in her evening prayer, 
That she may be fitted to enter there. 





And so, with smiles and with tears to give 

To all who need, may my darling live, 

Unselfish ever—confiding and free, 

Secure in her artless modesty, 

With her loving spiritand happy face 

Making the sunshine of every place,— 

Oh then when you meet her, wherever you do, 

You'll be sure to know Lizzie, and love her too. 
Plainfield, N.J. * Morass. 


THE HEIGHT OF FELICITY. 


until the team After he had been 
drawn for some distance, his pull became 
, aeage hs mone line than the other, which 
rew the 


towards a fence, where they 
actual occurrence as stated.— Rochester Union. 


Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OP 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 
—AND— 

PEDAL BASS MELODEONs. 
AZ, aes. Onaritable Mechanic Arnociation. st nyt? 


of the 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded te the Many 


We are assured that this was an 


ENOWS GERMAN 
We have heard man 





FROM ENGLISH. 
instances of wonderful 





sagacity in dogs, but that which we are about | *¢turers. 
to relate, caps the climax. ‘T'wo families reside | 1,22, Sivan, po aye ot egy 
and buzzing sound which formerSy characte: the in. 


in the same a on Front street, near 
Mill. One of them, Chrystie Doyle, occupies 
the first floor, and takes the Enquirer. The 
other, a German, lives up stairs, and is a sub- 
scriber to the Volkafreund. Both papers are) 
-hrown into the same hall every morning by the 

i The G has a dog, a species of 
setter,’ that is known throughout the neigh- 


torhood for his sagacity. hen his master ond may | ‘ us ane ime 
; i ; ustinct ins! ments: or, use 0 e cou! . 
rises in the morning, the dog marches down to | peor te be siebod a p, of eo qnaiee a4 ey 


the hall for the paper and invariably returns | the front set only. This connected with the Pedal Bass, 
with the German sheet! He has never been den poaiees - stot of o)arge orene, ond ie suieieutly 
known to make a mistake between the two. OT ee ee ee — 
THE ORGAN MELODEON 
Is ¢esigned for parlor and private use. The construetie, 
is similar to the Church instrument, be with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals. 
Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use, 
Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Many. 
factory being made in the most complete and 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 5)) 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility fo, 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
ex —_ skillful workmen. 4 
s n short, we romise our customers an nstrument 
ICRC of ordinary power the | equal if not superior to any Mauufactarer, and guaray 
photograph, as it is called, represents a broad te ENTIBE AND PERF :CT SATISFACTION. 
H H H ; 7 usie Teachers. eaders 0! Olrs, and others 
view in which every feature is plainly brought led tis snndloal enathare; ems voopectfully tuvites te tunee, 
out. ee pay Dsgerced has — the | Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
rtrait of a youth, which is only just larger | on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 
son a scale pela; but when mngcited ri ped As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 


" “ | cellence of the MELODEONS from our manu: we 
perfect as any conceivable likeness. | beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following 
| forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined ow 
| Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upos: 


TEOTIMONIAL. SURENEG EONS, SeMAteh a” 
It will be remembered that in December last, | T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN, 
Elizabeth Whitmore, daughter of Mr. G. p, | WiLtiaN P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 
Whitmore, manufacturer of furniture, No. 342) 
Washington street, saved a little boy named) , » ee sth 

Frank Brigham from drowning in the Back | purchase en te hire Melodeons with a view of 

ran ghea ig ’ -K | purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
Bay, he having fallen through the ice. ‘Tike jeuidites 05 pest pegunent Y ms peseunee bg: «ol 

, H H | ‘0! uf special note, as it enables 

act of heroism, which occurred on her tenth | desire a fair teat of the instrument before pare 
birth-day, has been noticed by the Humane | obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
Society of Massachusetts, by the presentation | tent ofatleasta year’s rent. 
of an elegant silver medal, which bears an ap- saan a Spero 
propriate inscription.— Gazette. 


strument, and reridering the tones full, clear, and organ 
like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
rmer to execute the most rapid music without blur. 
the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ey. 

n. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 
Are desi; particularly for Churches, Lodges, # 
&e. It is arranged with two manuals or banks of kee 
the lower set running an octave higher than the other 

may be used separately, and thus get in one case tye 





A CURIOSITY. 

An ingenious man, in London, by a process 
something similar to that by which daguerreo- 
types are taken, has succeeded in fixing 
minute landscape views upon paper, within a 
space not larger than the eye of a worsted 
needle. Although the elements of the land- 
scape cannot be distinguished by the naked 
ere, under a microsco; 





? 


rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and » 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
aa ployed an agent to select, aa on as reasonable terms. 
IN BED WITH A RATTLESNAKE. nested be nae List. 
“ F legs, 4 1-2 oc 

In Peoria, Il., Mrs. Schell, going to replace 8croll wa 5 octave 
the bed-clothes upon her children, was horrified ied ovata RS - 
by the sight of the head of a huge rattlesnake Plane olen posed len, bane 
projecting from between them, and its body in 
close proximity to theirs. Fortanately two 

















Piano style, two sets of Heed 
Piano — 6 octave 
elodeon 











men were at hand who quietly removed the Orgae Melodeon, extra finish. 
children from either side of the bed at the Pedal Bass Melodeon 


same moment, without alarming the snake, 
which was then killed. 


THE WEALTHY BANKER. 


Mr. George Peabody, the wealthy London 
banker, who, since his return to his native 





According to some people’s ideas, the 
stomach is the seat of happiness. A gentle- | 
man engaged in the United States Survey, | 
tells the following incident as proof of this 
fact : 

Some years ago a man visited our encamp- | 
ment, and made many inquiries as to the pur- 
pose and execution of the work; and, awong 
other questions, inquired how we employed our 
time in the winter, when out-of-door surveying 
was impossible? We told him that during the 
winter we were engaged in office-work, in 





Washington City, in constructing msps of our | cage. 


summer's surveys. 
_ *Do you ever see the President ?” asked our | 





with that institution. It is said that if a man 
wants to be knocked down, let him inquire of 
old Steve how he likes legislating ! 


Ms For the Companion. 
PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 

Every body knows that matter, whether it 
consist of stone, metal, wood, or any other sub- 
stance, has no power to move itself. If an iron 
ball be placed upon a table it will remain there 
forever without altering its position unless the 
table be tipped. Every one, we say, seems to 
see and admit this quite readily, But there is 
another fact connected with this inertia of mat- 
ter that is less generally understood, we mean 
its inability to stop itself after it is once set in 
motion. If, for instance, I fired a bell from a 
cannon, and there were no atmosphere to im- 
pede its progress, and no gravitation to pull it 
to the earth, it must go on forever. It would 
have no power to stop itself any more than it 
has power to set itself in motion. 


A scientific correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing: ‘We have often astonished the un- 
initiated by passing the fingers and a portion 
of the hand through melted lead. This may 
be done with impunity if the hand is slightly 
moist—not wet. In many persons the natural 
moisture of the hand is sufficient. The melted 
metal is repelled by the slightest moisture, and 
the hand can be through it without 
danger or inconvenience. A peculiar liquid, 
velvety sensation is felt, which is not at all un- 
pleasant. A writer in the Courrier des Etats 
says that the same thing can be done, and even 
that the hands can be bathed 1n a jet of melting 
iron at a temperature of 1600 degrees, without 
any ill results.’ 


THE SNOW-BIED, 


It seems that the snow-bird is a very affec- 
tionate little creature. Some years ago, one 
of them flaw.into a house, where, finding itself 
quite welcome, it remained over night. By 











‘Oh yes,’ replied we, ‘frequently ; he rides 
out on horseback nearly every day,’ (it was 
during Mr. Van Buren’s administration.) 

At this announcement our inquirer seemed 
lost in thought, and lapsed into profound si- 
lence, which he broke after an interval of some 
minutes, with the exclamation— 

* Wa’al naow, I s’pose that chap has chicken 
pie for dinner every day of his life !’ 


THAT WALL. 


Standing at Point Prospect, and looking at 
Niagara Falls, one bright morning last summer, 
my attention was drawn to an elderly man who 
was approaching me. The dress and air of 
the man spoke clearly of one who was well-to- 
do in this world, and who felt the importance 
his wealth gave him. Ranging himself along- 
side of me, and looking at the sublime scene 
before him, he said, 

‘That wall over there must have costa great 
deal of money.’ 

I looked at him with amazement, and at last 
rather shortly replied,‘ Did you suppose that 
wall was built by human hands? 

He looked foolish enough, and growled out, 
* Well, I never was here before ;’ and gave me 
a wide berth very quickly. 

There must have been innumerable false im- 
pressions of Niagara given to the world, but { 
do not recollect ever seeing one from the point 
of view of a man made of and by money, and 
if you think this worth publishing you are wel- 
come to it. 


SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


One day during the recent sleighing, Mr. 
Eber Hart, of Brighton, harnessed a pair of 
spirited young horses to a sleigh, partially 
loaded, for the city. The horses fright 
while standing without a driver, and ran away. 
A large mastiff, owned by Mr. Hart, saw 
horses start, and gave chase gr for half 





a mile ; og es . h 7 “pte 
passed them, a presenting himself in 
track in, frost of them, endesvored 10. check 


their speed, but to no purpose; they actuall 
ran faster for the barking of the dog. Failing 
in this, the dog dropped out of the track, a 


He | the 


country about a year ago, has given more than 
half a million of dollars to public objects, re- 
cently stated at a reception in Concord, N. H., 
that fifty years ago, at the age of twelve, he 
passed through Concord, stopping at the old 
Stickney hotel, where he paid for his lodging 
and breakfast by sawing wood. 





PROVERBS. 
As busy as a baker’s oven at Christmas. 
He, would sell the bird on the branch. 
‘The least hair hath its shadow. 
Better be a bird of the wood than of the 


Better tooth out than always ache. 
The finger will point to the pain. 
Burn not a whole candle to bnd a pin. 

It is the unlucky tree that makes the gibbet. 
Death takes no bribe. 

A letter has no blush. 

He struts like a crow in a gutter. 

The glutton digs his grave with his teeth. 
Repentance is good, but innocence is better. 
Better be superstitious than profane. 

His bacon is salter than Lot’s wife. 


ENIGMA No. 1. 

I am composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 7, 14, 6, 13, 3, 15, is a city. 
My 6, 20, 6, 5, 11, is a lady’s name. 
My 2, 5, 13, is sometimes worn. 
My 21, 10, 14, 11, is a fierce animal. 
My 18, 8, 13, is a favorite in almost every 
family. 
My 5, 20, 12, 20, 6, 13, 10, 11, is the capital 
of Georgia. 

My 10, 13, 8, 21, 23, is a country in Europe. 

My 17, 20, 12, 20, 6, 13, is the eighth month 
of the year. 

My whole is an eminent English ——— 

. 8. 


No.. 2. 
I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 6, 16, 2, 5, is a metal. 
My 5 14, 11, is a domestic animal. 
y 9, 15, is a preposition. 
My 8, 2, 7, 6, Le covering. 
My 10, 4, 6, 16, is a river in Africa. 
My 6, 7, 3, 16, is what we all do. 
My 12, 13, 14, 14, 1, is a verb. 
My whole is a distinguished traveller. 
E. 


. 


A teacher whting to explain to a little  ginl 
the manner in which the lobster cast his shell 
when he had outgrown it, said, ‘ What do you 
do when you have outgrown your clothes !— 
You throw them aside, don’t you ” 

*Oh, no” replied the little one, ‘we let out 


A witness before Judge H——,, of Mississip- 

pi, in answer to a question, replied : * Yes, 

Bob!’, Whereupon the judge said: 

‘Mr, Clerk, fine Mr. Jones five dollars for the 
ree, and five for the Bob!’ 








following behind, he se:zed the reins, traili 
upon the ground, and did not relax his 








Quiet as a painter. 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—1y 





THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


BE not confined to the human race. It is used with 
equal success for Horses, either internally or ex 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothing is better 
and for colic it is considered, by those who have had 
mucb experience, the only sure remedy. It never fail 
0 say all who have used it. Read the following: 
Ruirtsy, Brown Co., On10, Dac. 9th, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
‘ain Killer H for Colic, and find it the best 
remedy l ever tried. lt gives them ease quicker than 
any other remedy lever used. I give for a dose halfefs 
twenty-five cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them with it. 1 have always cured the 
worst cases without delay. 
ours truly, JOBN PORTER. 
Proprietor of Bipley Hotel. 
East LiveRPooL, COLUMBIANA Co., O., Fas. 12, 1838. 
Gentlemen :—I feel it a duty that I owe to the public, 
to inform them of a successful experiment that I lately 
made with your Pain Killer, by applying it in a way for 
which I had never heard it recommended. 1 had a 
valuable horse that was violently attacked with colie 
appeared to be in great agony. I made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purpose. I gave 
him up to die, and in fact he was so far gone, that be 
lay and could not raise up his head, or bold it up wher 
lifted. A’thought struck me that I would give hims 
dose of Pain Killer. I pow four or five spoonsful ina 
pint of milk, and gave it to him and in twenty minutes 
as much more, and in half an hour he wason his feet, and 
in another half hour was perfectly restored and put iz 
the harness. pectfully yours. 8. JACKMAN. 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and rete ae 
pnt of either to a small twenty cent bottle of Pain . 

f the horse has botts, it is best te give the molasses. 

We here request every one who shal} be so unfortunate 
as to havea horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 
never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimes three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 


eure. 
Sold by ali dealers in medicine 





THE BOSTON REMEDY! 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


8 perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injuriow 
I articles, and in no on will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
physician. It is an indispensable article of household 
necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; 
proved itself the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for all thor 


bodily afflicti viz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chap Hands, Chi . Erysipelas, Sore N 
Frost Bitten Parts, 8prains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, Uleers, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 

et, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Musqueto Bites, 

‘tings, Flea Bites, Shingles, Cuts, Boils, Brap- 
1 Pimples, Ingrowing Nails Freckles, Tan, Suo- 
Daze Rioters, ‘and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
enerally ! . 

This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 2% 
cents, 50 cents and $1. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in He age 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mas 
Barnes & Park wholesale agente, 19 & 15 Park Bow, 
New York. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- Ne 5 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
Ne. 22 Schoo! Street. 
Parcs @la rake. 81x corms rox $5, Paruans ma 
oR. 





BOUND VOLUMES Sl and $1,2. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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